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Unmassgebliche Gedanken Ueber 
Choral. 


Von Oberbibliothekar Dr. 
Wien. 


Alfred Schnerich, 


Es sind selbst von vollkommen einwandfrei 
katholischer Seite bekanntlich gar nicht selten 
Stimmen laut geworden, die dahingehen, der 
Choral sei veraltet, fiir neue Zeit nicht mehr 
verstandlich, und weiss Gott was alles noch. 
Anderseits wurde die Sache auch dahingetrie- 
ben, dass zu lesen war, jemand, der an dem 
Choral keinen Gefallen findet, sei gar nicht or- 
dentlich katholisch Beide Ansichten ge- 
hen auf das gemeinsame Grundtibel, dass man 
vor lauter gelehrter und halbgelehrter Weisheit 
nicht ordentlich zuhort, und dadurch den ktinst- 
lerischen Hausverstand verliert. 

Der Choral kann keinem Katholiken fremd 
sein; er ist doch stets der Gesang des Priesters 
am Altare, den selbst der Angehorige der be- 
scheidensten Dorfpfarre, wenn nicht anders, 
beim Hochamte und bei Begrabnissen hort, und 
auf den jedwede dazu gegebene Musik jeder 
Zeit und jeden Stils eingestimmt ist. tnstio- 
sondere ist der Choral das Zauberwort, welches 
als Intonation den Lobgesang des Gloria und 
als Prafation den Weihegesang des Sanctus 
auslost. Ohne den liturgischen Gesang ist eine 
Messkomposition in ihrem Wesen nicht ver- 
standlich. Gerade hier sieht man, wie die ur- 
alte Liturgie mit ihrem Choral mit der Ver- 
vollkommnung der ktnstlerischen Ausdrucks- 
fahigkeit stets gleichen Schritt hielt. 

Gewiss verlangt eben auch der Gesang des 
Priesters am Altare einen Menschen, der mu- 
sikalisch und stimmlich seine Aufgabe be- 
herrscht, soll derselbe voll zur Geltung gelang- 
en. Es waren eben auch Akatholiken, welche 
diese kiinstlerische Zusammenstimmung in der 
Liturgie anerkennen mussten, als sie in Wien 
beim Haydn-Jubilaum 1909 dem Hochamte in 
der kaiserlichen Hofkapelle beiwohnten. Zele- 
brant war der stimmlich wie musikalisch glan- 
zend begabte, seither leider verstorbene Hof- 
burgpfarrer Bischof Dr. Laurenz Mayer, der 
Chor brachte dessen Lieblingsmesse, die “Ma- 
ria Zeller” (1782) zur Auffahrung. 

Bei den herrschenden Ansichten, welche auf 
textliche Vollstandigkeit das grosste Gewicht 


legen, ist eben auch dem Choral ein noch be- 
deutend reicheres Feld wie bisher zugewiesen. 
Ich gestehe offen, dass ich ftir jene Teile, die 
zu einem Stticke des Ordinariums treten, also 
vor allem [ntroitus und Communio, aber auch 
als Libera z. B. nach dem Mozartschen Re- 
quiem dem Choral jeder anderen Komposition 
den Vorzug gebe. Seine Wirkung ist ganz 
analog den ‘“Sekkos” in den Passionsmusiken, 
oder auch Oratorien und den 4lteren (italie- 
nisch komponierten ) Opern. 

Der Choral ist aber der neueren, auch der 
mit Instrumenten begleiteten Musik, keines- 
wegs nur ausserlich dazugesellt. Er klingt 
durch die Werke aller Zeiten.*) Selbstver- 
standlich darf dieses Durchklingen nicht vom 
archaologischen Standpunkt genommen wer- 
den, am wenigsten nach den Gesichtspunkten, 
die erst die neuere und neueste Wissenschaft 
herausgekliigelt hat, und es trotzdem noch sehr 
unklar ist und auch bleiben wird, wie die Alten 
sangen, gerade wie wir doch auch nicht wissen, 
wie Bach, ja wie Mozart spielte. Differenzen 
zwischen TChoralisten und freischaffenden 
Kiinstlern sind stets gewesen, und werden im- 
mer sein. Man war seinerzeit mit Palestrina 
ebenso unzufrieden, wie neuerdings W. Wid- 
mann mit Max Springer. 

Ebenso gewiss ist es aber auch, dass der Cho- 
ral vielfach sehr schwierig aufzuftihren ist, und 
unter unzulanglicher Aufftthrung ebenso leiden 
muss wie ein Werk irgend eines modernen 
Meiters. 

Diesen 


3emerkungen allgemeiner Art mo6- 
gen eigene Erinnerungen zur Erganzung’ fol- 


gen. In meinem kartnischen Heimorte, auf den 
die Zacken der julischen Alpen herabschauen, 
und den gegenwartig der Donner der Ge- 
schiitze umdrohnt, gab es massige Kirchenmu- 
sik. Gute Stimmen, an Festagen auch Instru- 
mentalbegleitung, aber fast keinen lateinischen 
Gesang. Nicht weniger wie die Chormusik in- 
teressierte mich der Gesang des Herrn Decha~ 
ten am Altare, der eine schone Stimme hatte 
und auch gut vortrug, wodurch die Liturgie 


*) Dies hat der junge gelehrte Barnabiten-Ordens- 
priester, Dr. A. M. Klafsky in einem Vortrage in 
der Leo-Gesellschaft héchst anschaulich mit Bei- 
spielen dargelegt. Es ware nur zu wiinschen, der 
Vortrag wiirde recht bald allgemein zugaénglich ge- 
macht. 
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plastisch zur Geltung kam. Das Interesse fiir 
die Kirche hielt stets die Wage gegeniiber dem, 
was ich zu Hause horte, wo viel und gut musi- 
ziert ward, und ich insbesondere bei den Lie- 
dern Schuberts, die meine Mutter sang, musi- 
kalisch erwacht bin. Ich wurde nicht selten 
von den Dienstleuten gescholten, wenn ich 
Choralweisen, “Totenlieder,” nachsang. 

Meine Vorliebe fiir den Choral behielt ich 
unverandert bei. 1886 schrieb ich als Student 
am Schlusse eines Artikels, der mir, wie man- 
ches andere, sehr iibel genommen wurde: Wir 
konnen von Seckau nicht scheiden ohne der 
Kirchenmusik, wie sie jetzt (durch die Beuro- 
ner Kongregation) dort gepflegt wird, zu ge- 
denken Es ist auch freilich ein weiter 
Weg von den alten Choralen bis zu Mozarts 
Requiem und Beethovens Missa solemnis, fast 
so weit wie von den Mosaiken des Domes zu 
Monreale bis zu Raffaels Transfiguration und 
Michel Angelos Sixtinadecke. Jedes aber ist 
in seiner Art so erhebend und zugleich uner- 
reicht.t ) 


Viel geandert habe ich meine Ansicht seit- 
her nicht, und ich glaube, dass das Verkennen 
des Chorals eben darin liegt, dass man ihn stets 
schroff als mit der neueren Musik unvereinbar 
hinstellt, und immer einen Druck ausiiben will. 
Die Kirchenmusik ist eine Kunst, sagte Pro- 
fessor Miiller und die Freude an derselben 
hort immer dann auf, wenn man bei ihr einen 
Zwang ausiiben will. Die Unvereinbarkeit der 
Kunstperioden (Stilarten) in der Musik be- 
ruht auf demselben Aberglauben, wie in der 
bildenden Kunst die Ansicht, ein Barockaltar 
passe nicht in eine gotische Kirche. Wird auch 
heute noch behauptet! Wenn man aber die 
Augen aufmacht, wird man nur oft genug ge- 
wahr, dass ein Barockaltar viel besser in die 
gotische Architektur sich einfiigt, wie ein mo- 
dern-gotisches Fabrikerzeugnis, das wie ein 
Mobel ohne kiinstlerische Logik in den Raum 
hineingestellt wird. Wie oft hat der gesunde 
“bauerliche” Kunstverstand einen wertvollen 
Barockaltar vor Zerst6rung bewahrt, wahrend 
die “Berufenen” diese Werke massenhaft zer- 
schlugen, und sehr minderwertiges Zeug an die 
Stelle setzten. Ich gestehe offen, dass ich ge- 
rade in der bildenden Kunst, und zwar durch 
die damalige Literatur, zu den Anschauungen 
der Romantik, welche die Renaissance und gar 
die Barocke als “unkirchlich” erklarte, hinge- 


7) “Der Kirchenschmuck” Jahrg. 17 S. 119. Hier 
konnte nun das wesentlichste daraus genommen 
werden. Zu vergleichen ist damit: Mboissl: 
“Schnerich eine Faustzeichnung.” Gregorian. 
Rundshcau (heute: Musica divina) Jahrg. 10. bes. 
S. 85, wozu zu bemerken ist, dass der Name des 
Zutrigers mit der “vollen Verantwortung” 6Offent- 
lich nie erschienen ist. 


drangt wurde, was mir bei der Musik, die nicht 
mein Berufstudium war, erspart blieb. 

Erst ist im Laufe meiner kunstgeschichtli- 
chen Studien konnte ich mich von diesen Vor- 
urteilen befreien. Parallel damit gingen die 
Wandlungen meines hochverehrten Lehrers 
Msgr. Dr. Johann Graus, der seine Studien in 
der kleinen, nichtsdestoweniger bahnbrechen- 
den Schrift “Die katholische Kirche und die 
Renaissance” niederlegte, und zeigte, dass eben 
der Hausverstand und der gescharfte Blick die 
Hauptbedingungen fiir ein gesundes Kunstur- 
teil sind. Dass wir in der Musik noch nicht an- 
nahrend soweit sind wie in der bildenden 
Kunst, liegt in der Eigenart der Materie. 

Ganz gewiss aber ist auch, dass eben die den 
Zeitlauften und VOolkerschaften entsprechend 
verschiedenen Kunstsprachen der Kirche, 
durch die sich doch eben als roter Faden der 
Choral zieht, ebenso der Ausdruck der Univer- 
salitat wie der Einheit, und andererseits der Le- 
benskraft ist. Und gerade, wie ein alter Kir- 
chenbau die Merkmale verschiedener Zeitlaufte 
an sich tragt, wofern sie nicht spater verwischt 
oder zerstOrt wurden, ist es ebenso mit der 
tonenden Kunst. Das wiinschenswerte wird 
immer sein, dass die einzelnen Perioden das Ge- 
gengewicht halten, und das Ganze einheitlich 
zusammengestimmt ist. Aber auch das ist zu 
beherzigen, dass keine Periode der Kunst abso- 
lut gut und absolut schlecht ist, denn es waren 
immer Menschen, die eben Menschliches ge- 
schaffen haben. 

Das ist das schwerste von allem, was euch das 
leichteste dtinket. 

Mit den Augen zu sehn, was vor den Augen euch 
liegt. 

(Caecilienvereinsorgan, von Dr. Hermann 


Mueller, Pustet, Regensburg, Juli 1916.) 


Golden Jubilee Celebration 


San Antonio, Tex., Aug. 5, 1916. 


On the occasion of the Golden Jubilee Cele- 
bration of the foundation in America of the 
Congregation of the Sisters of Charity of the 
Incarnate Word the following musical program 
was rendered by the Sisters’ Choir at Pontifical 
High-Mass and Benediction Service in the Con- 
vent Church of the Motherhouse at San An- 
tonio, Tex., Aug. 2nd: 


Bebrets am Cem sc. 5 so noon csc ncsees 
Watesss eubes Gregorian Chant (Vat. Ed.) 

Gradual, Verse, and Alleluja... . 4. Lohmann 

Offertory, recited; Motet: Jubilate Deo 
PRED b5s40b0ns been ae J. Singenberger 


Missa in hon. B. Angele Mericize 
(3 part and Organ)............J M. Haller 
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O Salutaris (3 part and Organ)...H. Tappert 


Tantum Ergo, 3 part and Organ 
(CRRAMUMESIIE) 5 ooo ee vod 4. Lohmann 


Te Deum Laudamus, Solo, 3 and 4 part 
chorus and Organ ( Manuscript)...... 
siaaevedsomed baniertnademeena 4. Lohmann 


The editor of the CAEcILIA avails himself of 
this opportunity to extend his heartiest con- 
gratulations to the Sisters of the Incarnate 
Word of San Antonio, Tex., on the occasion 
of the golden jubilee of their coming to Amer- 
ica. These Sisters have been loyal friends and 
supporters of the CaeciL1A and the fame of 
the really notable and exemplary church music 
performances in their stately Convent Church 
has reached me repeatedly and from various 
sources. It is not a flattery but a simple ac- 
knowledgment of fact to say that these Sisters 
have blazed’ the way for high-class and liturgi- 
cally correct church music in the great South- 
west. They have been doing their work con- 
scientiously for God’s sake, and, from all re- 
ports, their careful and finished productions of 
church music are at all times an edification and 
a powerful means of instruction (according to 
the principle, “fides ex auditu”) for the many 
visitors who flock to the Incarnate Word Con- 
vent Church of San Antonio, attracted thither 
by the irresistible charm that results from so 
harmonious a blend of beautiful architecture 
and a beautiful, well-executed liturgy. Ad 
multos annos! J. SINGENBERGER. 


Two Lectures. 
East St. Louis, 8-10-16. 
\F 


On the teaching of Gregorian chant in our 
5 5 
Parochial Schools. 


By Rev. Ch. Becker, Professor at the Seminary, 
St. Francis, Wis. 


In the last month of April my attention was 
called to a clipping from the Atlantic Monthly 
contained in the Chicago Tribune, in which the 
question: What is the office of church music? 
is answered by a great many other questions, 
as follows: 


“What is the office of church music? Is it to 
astonish or delight the congregation? Is it to 
supply them with a sacred concert or fine sing- 
ing? To take their minds off the situation in 
which they find themselves? To ease the effect 
of a dull sermon, or obliterate the effect of a 
good one? To draw people to the church who 
would not otherwise go? Or is it to induce de- 


votion and religious feeling, to keep the mo- 
ment sacred and without intrusion? If the 
choir is to sing alone, why should we accept 
from it display pieces, or arrangements from 
secular music, or silly “sacred” songs over- 
burdened with lush sentiment, or anthems of 
a certain fluent type composed by anybody who 
can put a lot of notes together in agreeable se- 
quence? Is there, then, no reality behind 
church music? Is it merely any music set to 
sacred words? He who has ever studied any 
art knows that this cannot be true. 


There is no difficulty whatever in procuring 
good music for choirs. There is a supply suit- 
able for solo singing or chorus, for small choir 
or large, to be purchased at any music shop. 
There are a dozen fine composers whose music 
is never heard, in most American churches: 
composers such as Palestrina, Vittoria, and oth- 
ers of the great period of church music, or 
Bach, or Gibbons, Byrd, and Purcell, whose 
music is in the true idiom, an idiom now almost 
entirely lost. Many choir directors would 
doubtless like to use such music, but are hin- 
dered from doing so because they feel upon 
them the weight of the opinion and taste of the 
congregation, and perhaps of the preacher.” 


While reading this note I must have blushed 
because I know the reproach of our separated 
brethren to be true, fully justified, and well de- 
served. 


Several years ago, on a stroll through a city 
not far from here, I passed by an Episcopalian 
church, in which a rehearsal of the choir was 
taking place. I stopped and listened for a 
while. Resuming my walk I said to my com- 
panion: They have a more sublime idea about 
what should be sung in church, and how, than 
most of our own Catholic choirs. Why is this 
so? The answer is not far to seek: In matters 
of church music we are the Protestants, and 
they are the Catholics. How is that? Well, 
we follow our own private judgment in musi- 
cal matters, and they follow their ritual. The 
Catholic church has spoken often enough, and 
plainly enough. But have we listened to the 
church? Thirteen years ago the Supreme 
Head of the Church gave us the Magna Charta 
on Church Music with all the legal authority 
required. And what is the effect? It is true, a 
goodly number of choirs listened to the instruc- 
tions, but a still larger number did not. About 
six weeks ago I heard a clergyman say: Oh, 
the Motu Proprio is a dead letter by this time; 
nobody seems to care about it, and so it will 
soon pass into oblivion. Is that Catholic or 
Protestant talk? 


You have come here to consult about, and 
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find ways and means to carry out the regula- 
tions of your Mother Church on Church song. 
If so, I assure you that you will never succeed 
except on one condition, i. e., if you give your 
first care to that Kind of music which in the 
mind of the Church occupies the first place, if 
you learn how to sing, and actually do sing the 
Gregorian chant. The Gregorian chant being 
the foundation of all good Church music I 
thought it proper to answer this question first, 
taking for granted that all of you admit the 
principle that Gregorian chant must be sung. 

The official books with texts and notes, 1. e., 
the Kyrial, Gradual, and Antiphonary are at 
hand. In giving us these books the Church not 
merely says: Here are the books; now sing; 
and as to the reading of the texts, and the sing- 
ing of the notes have your own way, or as many 
like to express it, do the best you can. No, the 
Church has done more, she has also told us how 
to sing, and these rules are laid down in the 
extensive foreword to the Vatican Gradual. 
These rules are fully sufficient for practical 
purposes, and my first advice to teachers of the 
Gregorian is this: Study this foreword, and 
follow it strictly in your course of instructions. 

a) There you find first the old Gregorian no- 
tation, single notes and groups of two or three 
or more notes. The teacher is of course sup- 
posed to know the names of these notes, and 
their various groups. And if the teacher is 
well posted. he or she can in the space of a 
very short time teach little children all that they 
need to know about notation. Again a good 
teacher will not spend too much time in theore- 
tical explanation, but he will always connect 
practical exercises with it, i. e., he will have 
the children sing these notes, he will teach 
(teach) them to sing single notes, long and 
short, f. and p. and mf., cresc. and decresc. He 
will teach them to sing groups of notes with a 
slight stress on the first notes, slow and fast, 
with small and large intervals. Do the chil- 
dren need a hand-book for this? None what- 
ever. A good, large chart will do, and even 
this is not absolutely necessary, but it will save 
time, and the children having the notes con- 
tinually before their eyes will more readily re- 
member their forms and performance. 

b) Secondly, you find in this foreword a 
complete instruction on breathing marks and 
section lines. In connection with this the prac- 
tical teacher will direct his pupils how to 
breathe, and how to use their breath econom- 
ically. Again I say, the children need no hand- 
book for this. Exercise is everything. 

c) The third requirement of a good perform- 
ance of the Gregorian is a twofold one: (1) 
See that all the members of a choir sing evenly 
and uniformly, i. e., equally fast or equally slow. 


Whether the Gregorian should’ be sung fast or 
slow, depends on different circumstances, on 
the dimensions of the church, on the time given 
to a certain chant, on the faculty of the children 
to read and distinctly pronounce the Latin 
words, and on the various occasions and festi- 
vities. The average Tempo however should be 
rather fast than slow. (2) The singers, though 
they be only little children, should understand 
what they sing. Ah, I hear some of you say, 
there is the hitch. No hitch at all, my friends! 
For it is by no means necessary, to understand 
the meaning of the single words; it is sufficient 
to know the general contents of the chants to 
be performed. It is the teacher’s duty to ex- 
plain now and then the Responses of the Mass, 
and the ordinary of the Kyrie, Gloria, Credo 
and so forth. This is certainly no difficult task. 
But how can children grasp the meaning of the 
Psalms for instance. Chanting the Psalms 
means to worship, praise and glorify God, to 
thank Him for favors received, to ask for help 
from above in our daily struggles with the en- 
emies of our salvation. This prayerful dispo- 
sition of the little singers is sufficient to ren- 
der their singing devout and fruitful. But 
what about the Propre of the Mass which varies 
every Sunday and feast-day? I admit that this 
is not an easy task, and that the average director 
of a choir here needs the help of the pastor of 
the congregation. An occasional five-minute 
address of the pastor would certainly be very 
much appreciated by the advanced singers of 
the Propre of the Mass. Here I am reminded 
of the late vice-president of the American Ce- 
cilia Society, the Rev. Father Jung of Defiance, 
O. He used to invite his choir to a conference 
in church on Saturday afternoons, one hour be- 
fore he would begin hearing confessions. Need- 
less to say, the singers came, and scarcely had 
he begun these conferences when he saw him- 
self surrounded by quite a number of the peo- 
ple of his congregation. For not only the mem- 
bers of the choir, but all that could spare the 
time, attended these instructive conferences. Of 
course, this cannot be done everywhere, but in 
every congregation the pastor may now and 
then give a five-minute call to his singers that 
are assembled for rehearsal. 


d) Furthermore, the instructions of the Gra- 
dual tell us how to divide the choir and their 
work. They should not all sing all the time. 
A few are to be appointed as Cantors, and the 
rest of the singers should be divided into two 
sections to each of which certain parts of the 
chants are to be assigned. Thus the singing 
will be enlivened by a pleasing variety. 


(To be continued. ) 





